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The Preservation of Test TApcrombe, England 
By G. K. Menzies 
Secretary, Royal Society of Arts, London 


“The preservation of West Wycombe saves for the future a fine picture of 
English life and history.” — Generar C. G. Dawes. 


SHE English countryside has a 
| charm of its own. True, we can 
boast of no Alps or Rockies, no 
Grand Canons, no Niagaras nor Great 
Lakes, but we have a green and pleas- 
ant countryside that has a singular ap- 
peal for those in search of rest and 
quiet. 

And in all this land there is nothing 
more attractive than the village homes 
which have for centuries sheltered our 
people. Our English Cottages are a 
thing apart. No other country in the 
world has produced for its poorer folk 
homes that can compare for a moment 
with some of our villages. Bibury in 
Gloucestershire, Castle Combe in Wilt- 
shire, Penshurst and Charing in Kent— 
these are but a few of a hundred names 
that leap to the mind, calling up pleas- 
ant visions of thatch and tiles, half- 
timbered gables and weather-tiled walls 
slumbering peacefully among the hay- 
fields through the drowsy afternoon. 

These old world villages are certainly 
one of the most typical, as they are to 


many also the most fascinating, fea- 
tures of the English landscape. Unfor- 
tunately, in the march of modern devel- 
opment many of them have been hardly 
treated. Thatched roofs have been 
patched up with corrugated iron, as- 
bestos-tiled bungalows have taken the 
place of others, and many more have 
been swept away to make straiglft the 
way of the road-hog. It is perhaps 
characteristic of the English people 
that the care of our countryside has 
been left to haphazard chances. Our 
ancient cathedrals are reasonably well 
looked after; our castles — anything 
that can be classed as an “ancient 
monument” —are under government 
charge, but the cottages, which to 
many of us have a closer and more 
intimate appeal than the more ambi- 
tious buildings, have been left to look 
after themselves. 

Consideration of these facts led the 
Royal Society of Arts two years ago 
to institute a Fund for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Cottages. Mr. Stanley 
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Baldwin, then Prime Minister, was 
deeply interested in the proposal and 
presided at the meeting at which the 
Fund was inaugurated. A sum of about 
£6,000 was subscribed, and the Society 
has been instrumental in saving a very 
beautiful group known as the Thomas 
a Becket Cottages near Worthing, a 
charming line of eight cottages known 
as Arlington Row, Bibury, claimed by 
William Morris as the most beautiful 
village in England; it has become the 
owner of the quaint little cottage “But- 
tonsnap’ in Hertfordshire, once the 
property of Charles Lamb, and it has 
by timely grants enabled the owners of 
cottages in various parts of the country 
to put them into sound and suitable re- 
pair. It has, however, been felt for 
some time that the Society should ex- 
tend its work by acquiring a complete 
village in order to show the public what 
can be done by the intelligent control 
of traditional values. This suggestion 
was made at the first annual meeting, 
and was warmly approved by the pres- 
ent Prime Minister, Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who was in the Chair. 
Since then the American Ambassador 
has also expressed his pleasure on learn- 
ing “that there was this organized move- 
ment to forward the protection of the 
engaging beauty of England. The pres- 
ervation of West Wycombe saves for 
the future a fine picture of English life 
and history.” 

In March last the Society was in- 
formed that the village of West Wy- 
combe, in Buckinghamshire, was in the 
market. A decision had to be made 
quickly as the day of the sale was only 
a week ahead. The owner of the prop- 
erty, Sir John Dashwood, met the So- 
ciety In a generous spirit, and agreed 
to take £13,500 for the whole village 


and to contribute a substantial dona- 
tion towards the repair fund. Three 
further donations of £500 each encour- 
aged the Society to clinch the bargain, 
and they have now become the owners 
of the village, although, as will be ex- 
plained later on, they still have a big 
task before them to make up the sum 
required to complete the purchase and 
the very necessary repairs. 

West Wycombe stands on the main 
road from London to Oxford. A lofty 
column surmounted by a globe at the 
crossroads beyond the village informs 
the traveller that he is twenty-two miles 
“From the University,” thirty miles 
“From the City,” and fifteen miles 
“From the County Town” (Bucking- 
ham). It is separated by only a few 
hundred yards from its overgrown sis- 
ter, High Wycombe. This town, which 
for many centuries has been the princi- 
pal home of the chair industry in Eng- 
land, has in recent years suffered the 
worst that “development” can do, and 
its pleasant Old World nucleus has been 
overwhelmed by a flood of red brick 
monstrosities. When one has emerged 
from some two miles of vile little villas 
and bungalows, one suddenly comes 
upon the quiet Old-World village of 
West Wycombe. This, as will be seen 
from the photograph, is a pleasantly 
winding street, containing some fifty 
dwellings which date from Tudor to 
Georgian Times. Many of these are 
very attractive, but the gem of the vil- 
lage is undoubtedly the Church Loft. 
The origin of this beautiful building 1s 
unknown. It dates almost certainly 
from the fifteenth century and was prob- 
ably built by the monks of Bisham as 
a Guest house for travellers passing be- 
tween London and Oxford. The old vil- 
lage lock-up, now used as a coal cellar, 
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is under the stairs leading up to the 
first floor. On the old oak upright to- 
wards the street is a staple and part of 
an iron clamp which show this to have 
been used as the whipping post. In an 
upright oak beam at the other end of 
the house is incised a cross, and below 
it a roughly hollowed stone where the 
passers-by knelt to pray. Originally, 
instead of the incised cross, there was 
a crucifix, but this is said to have been 
destroyed by the Puritan soldiers when 
they marched through the village in 
1643 on their way to the battle of Chal- 
grove. 

The lower story was at one time let 
in tenements, and afterwards it was 
used as a carpenters’ shop, a lumber 
room and a coal cellar, but in 1914 it 
was restored, all the inside partitions 
were removed, and it was made into 
one fair-sized room devoted to Church 
purposes. The upper story is used for 
various meetings, and in bad weather 
when it is not easy to reach the Church, 
which is situated on the top of a steep 
hill above the village, the ordinary Sun- 
day services are held here. The bell on 
the clock outside the loft bears the 
date of 1668. Happily both the interior 
and the exterior of this delightful build- 
ing are in a good state of repair. 

West Wycombe possesses three inns, 
two of them quite small but all of a 
respectable antiquity. The largest, “The 
George,” in the old coaching days, was 
a busy house. Large numbers of coach- 
es travelling between London and Ox- 
ford passed through the village by day 
and night, and changed horses here. It 
has unfortunately fallen on evil times 
and is now in a somewhat derelict con- 
dition, but it still has the makings of an 
attractive inn. In the yard at the rear 
of the house are some interesting old 


outbuildings, “full of old oak,” as the 
house agents say; and behind this is a 
good stretch of garden running back 
to the fine old grey wall that bounds 
Sit John Dashwood’s park. The Royal 
Society of Arts feel that with com- 
paratively little expense “The George” 
may be made once more into a de- 
lightful village inn. 

The mainstay of West Wycombe has 
for centuries been the furniture indus- 
try for which the whole district has 
long been famous. There are two fac- 
tories ‘which provide employment for 
most of the inhabitants, and the pres- 
ence of this ancient and still vigorous 
industry was one of the reasons for 
selecting West Wycombe for rejuve- 
nation. 

With regard to the question of fi- 
nance, the Royal Society of Arts has 
depleted its funds by acquiring this vil- 
lage, and it still has to find a sum of 
£7,000 to complete the purchase price 
of £13,500. One lady has generously 
undertaken to bear the cost of recon- 
ditioning a group of cottages, and the 
trustees of the Douglas Haig Memorial 
Homes have offered to take over and 
recondition a second block with a view 
to making them into homes for ex- 
service men. It is estimated, however, 
that it will cost at least £13,000 to carry 
out the necessary repairs, so that about 
£20,000 still remains to be raised. 

Many Americans who visit this coun- 
try find that nothing gives them more 
delight than our old villages. Is it too 
much to hope that they will help us 
save one of the most typical? If we can 
make a success of West Wycombe we 
are not without faith that other coun- 
ties will be moved to follow in the steps 
of Buckinghamshire and see to it that 
their best villages are preserved. 
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Arlington Row, Bibury, Gloucestershire, England 
PURCHASED AND RECONDITIONED BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 








Che Blue Anchor Tavern, Boston 


By Water KENDALL WATKINS 


N THE early days of the town of 

Boston, the Market Place was lo- 

cated where the Old State House 
now stands at the head of State street. 
Just south of it, on what is now Wash- 
ington street, was the house of Capt. 
Robert Keayne from Windsor, Eng- 
land, who became one of the rich men 
of the town, started the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company and 
when he died left money for a Market 
and Town House. South of him lived 
Richard Fairbanks, who came from 
Boston in Old England. In 1638, Fair- 
banks was licensed to sell wine and his 
house becoming a place of popular re- 
sort, he was, the next year, appointed 
to take charge of all letters to and from 
England, brought to his house. In 1646 
he was licensed to keep an inn. Pre- 
viously, in 1644, his house had been the 
headquarters, in Boston, for the trade 
with the Indians as sanctioned by the 
General Court. It also became the cen- 
ter of military activities as the office of 
the Surveyor of Arms and Ammuni- 
tion, John Johnson. 

In 1652, Fairbanks exchanged his 
dwelling house, garden and yard with 
that of Robert Turner on the opposite 
side of the Fore street to Roxbury, as 
Washington street was then called. 
Turner had come in the first years of 
the town from Terling, a few miles 
north of Chelmsford, Essex, England. 
By trade he was a vintner and there 
was a suspicion against him in the early 
days, of his selling without a license, 
but he escaped conviction from a lack 
of sufficient proof. In 1640 he joined 
the Ancients and became active in the 
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train band. He was made a sergeant 
in 1652 and lieutenant in 1655. He was 
popular in the Ancients and they made 
him sergeant in 1659, ensign in 1661, 
and lieutenant in 1662. 

In 1649 he, with four others, were 
given for five years the imposts on all 
liquors, at an annual rental. His house 
began to be known as the Anchor Tav- 
ern which, like other taverns of the 
same name in England, had no refer- 


‘ence to shipping but to the printing 


trade. It was a favorite sign of printers, 
probably in imitation of Aldus Manu- 
tius, the celebrated Venetian printer, 
the first to use the sign, adopting it 
from a silver medal of the Emperor 
Titus. The anchor was painted blue on 
Turner’s sign and his tavern was also 
known as the “Blue Anchor.” This was 
the trade emblem of Henry Herring- 
man, the principal London bookseller 
and publisher in the reign of Charles 
II, and the friend of Davenant, Dryden 
and Cowley. He was of the “New Ex- 
change” as the Merchants’ Exchange 
erected after the Great London Fire 
was called. In Boston, too, Turner was 
near the “Exchange,” as the arches be- 
neath the Town House, newly erected 
through Robert Keayne’s generosity, 
were termed. Here gathered the mer- 
chants of the town to trade at eleven 
in the morning, to adjourn later for re- 
freshment at Turners’. 

Above, in the Town House, were held 
the sessions of the General Court and 
the county court and the cold of winter 
and heat of summer made it necessary 
at times to adjourn to more comfortable 
quarters nearby. The gatherings at the 
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A Part of the Town of Boston in 1722 
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“Anchor” were not always wholly legal 
in their nature for the entertainment of 
twelve messengers or delegates from 
the churches of as many towns, in May, 
1653, was furnished by Turner. They 
met to discuss the Rev. John Norton’s 
removal from the Ipswich to the Bos- 
ton Church. Their expenses at the “An- 
chor,” of £3;14;10, were paid two years 
later by the General Court, showing the 
close connection between Church and 
State in those days. 

The next year, 1656, there gathered 
at the “Anchor” the witnesses who were 
to testify against Goody Eunice Cole 
of Hampton, accused of Witchcraft. 
Whittier in his “Tent on the Beach” 
writes — 

“Fie on the witch!” cried a merry girl, 
As they rounded the point where Goody Cole 


Sat by her door, with her wheel at wirl, 
A bent and blear-eyed poor old soul. 


This was written about the loss of 
eight people on a trip from Hampton 
to Boston, in 1657. At that time she 
must have been in prison at Boston. 
In 1662 she asked to be liberated and 
again in 1665. According to the testi- 
mony at the “Blue Anchor,” a black 
cat impersonated her in the sick cham- 
ber of John Wedgewood of Hampton 
who died in 1655. 

The “Anchor” was the scene of the 
meeting of the “Synod of 1657” when 
twelve of the ministers of the colony 
met as many of their clerical brethren 
from Connecticut. They came to discuss 
the “Half Way Covenant” — the ques- 
tion whether a person baptized in in- 
fancy could receive communion if they 
had not as an adult publicly professed. 
The General Court ordered Turner to 
entertain them at the expense of the 
Colony, which he did. Several points 
were left unsettled, however, which ne- 


cessitated another meeting in a few 
years. 

The magistrates and juries often met 
at the “Anchor” for their sessions. In 
1639 a law was passed to allow Special 
Courts to be held for the convenience 
of strangers who could not wait a trial 
at the regular term. These courts met 
at the “Anchor” and became so fre- 
quent that in 1672 they were abolished. 
One such court, held in 1670, was the 
case of Robert Grandy of the Isle of 
Nevis and Nicholas Leach and William 
Hobby of the Island of St. Christo- 
phers. It was in regard to a negro man 
worth 2,800 pounds of merchantable 
Muscovado sugar and three negro wom- 
en worth 13,200 pounds. 

At the “Anchor,” previous to the 
building of the Town House in 1656, 
the selectmen held their sessions with 
the aid of canary and sack and the rum 
of the West Indies. Here were held 
auction sales of lands and goods when 
bids were timed by an inch of candle 
burning slowly in plain view. 

Just before Robert Turner’s death 
he built a new addition to his house. 
This part he bequeathed to his eldest 
son Ephraim and the older portion to 
his son John. His daughter Sarah, and 
her husband, John Fayerweather, were 
allowed to continue in their rooms for 
four years. To this daughter he gave a 
house he had in his pasture. This house 
stood on the site of the old quarters of 
the Boston City Club at the corner of 
Beacon and Somerset streets. He left 
a goodly estate — four acres of land on 
Centry (Beacon) Hill, land at Muddy 
River (Brookline), at Chelmsford, and 
1/32 of a ship. 

His son Ephraim was by trade a 
brazier while John was a vintner and 
succeeded his father at the “Anchor.” 
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The Blue Anchor Tavern, Boston 157 





He purchased from his brother, Eph- 
raim, “at an extraordinary price,” as 
his mother expressed it, the new por- 
tion of the house built by his father and 
the half dozen rooms of parlor, kitch- 
en, inquest chamber, kitchen chamber 
and garrets which were doubled in 
number in later years. 

As it was the nearest tavern to the 
Town or Court House, at the time of 
King Philip’s War, in 1675, much of the 
business of the courts was still held at 
the “Anchor.” In the “Court Chamber,” 
as it was called, the General Court com- 
mittees and the county courts met, the 
company being seated in chairs or on 
forms according to their degree or 
standing in the community. Four large 
tables served for writing purposes and 
refreshments as well. The large room 
on the front of the house, on the Fore 
street, though furnished with a bed was 
also fitted with tables and forms for 
public meetings. Some of the smaller 
rooms were numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, etc. 
For the use of people of quality and 
the family was the parlor, on the walls 
of which were displayed the arms and 
armor of the landlord. Halberd, parti- 
san and pike hung by the side of mus- 
kets, swords and rapiers, with pieces of 
armor and corslet between. 

In 1678, Penelope, widow of Robert 
Turner, died leaving her worldly goods 
to her daughter and two sons of whom 
John was her favorite. To John’s wife, 
Joanna, she left her linen for use in the 
tavern. Her son’s wife survived but a 
short time and John Turner married 
Lucy, daughter of Thomas Gardner of 
Muddy River (Brookline). In 1681, 
John Turner left the “Blue Anchor” 
to join the hosts above. 

About 1675 there came from London 
to Boston a jolly fellow, also an Essex 


man. He was a namesake of General 
Monck, later the Duke of Albemarle. 
In 1680, this man, George Monck by 
name, was licensed to keep a cookshop 
and probably in a business way met 
the widow, Lucy Turner. His jovial 
presence won her from her grief shortly 
after her husband’s death and they 
were united in marriage and Monck 
was elevated from cook to innkeeper. 
That he became a popular boniface all 
traditions agree and his business in- 
creased with the times. John Dunton, 
the bookseller, a near neighbor, wrote 
of him: 

Another of ’em was George Monk, a person 
so Remarkable that had I not been acquainted 
with him it would be a hard matter to make 
anv New England man believe that I had been 
in Boston; there was no House in Boston, more 
noted than George Monks, or where a man might 
meet with better Entertainment, he was so much 
the Life and Spirit of the Guests that came to 


his House, that it was almost impossible not to 
be cheerful in his Company. 


The walls of the “Blue Anchor” held 
large and varied assemblies, all, how- 
ever, united in the laudable purpose of 
refreshing the inner man. It might even 
be a gathering of nearly two score min- 
isters to discuss the surrender of the 
Government, with the Governor, such 
as met, one hot July day in 1685, in the 
Court Chamber. 

On Randolph’s arrival in Boston, 
May 4, 1686, with the King’s com- 
mands and the news of the appoint- 
ment of Andros as governor, the magis- 
trates entertained Randolph and his 
party, to the number of twenty, with 
five attendants, at the “Blue Anchor.” 

On the 18th of May the magistrates 
and some of the ministers met at 
Monck’s to discuss a wedding held at 
Milton that day. The marriage was per- 
formed, according to the service book 


of the Church of England, by Ran- 
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dolph’s chaplain. This first innovation 
of the English church necessitated re- 
freshments of wine and cake during the 
discussion, at an expense of about three 
pounds. 

On the fall field days of the Ancients, 
after the training, the officers would in- 
vite their friends to dine at Moncks. 
The militia regiment of the town at that 
time was composed of several compan- 
ies or wards. The younger merchants 
of the town also formed a company. 
They also held a fall muster and es- 
corted the Governor and Council from 
the Town or Court House around the 
corner to the “Blue Anchor” where 
they dined. After dinner they escorted 
them back and after firing three volleys 
marched away. On Artillery election 
day, after hearing the election sermon, 
the Governor and “Ancients” would 
march from the church to the “Blue 
Anchor” where they dined. The election 
held on the Common in pleasant weath- 
er was carried on at the Town House in 
bad weather, but the end in view was 
always Monck’s dinners at the “Blue 
Anchor.” To the same place came the 
merchants from the Exchange to con- 
clude their bargains with a half pint of 
wine or beer. Lucy, his wife, having 
departed this life, Monck took as a 
helpmate, Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Elder Jonas Clark, who was the widow 
of John Woodmansie. 

In 1684, a committee of the General 
Court examined Monck and Capt. John 
Wing who kept the “Castle Tavern” on 
Wing’s lane, now Elm street, as to the 
high cost of living at that time at their 
houses of entertainment. This was done 
not through any overcharges on their 
part but to assist in making up the 
budget of the Colony for the ensuing 
vear. On receiving their report the 


General Court ordered two rates for the 
tax, one to be paid in money and one 
in country pay (produce, etc.). It was 
also ordered that the salary of the 
Governor and Magistrates should be 
the same as the previous year. 

In 1685, the selectmen of the town 
gave Monck permission to erect a tim- 
ber shed in the Common or adjoining 
“for provision for his cow.” Thus land- 
lord Monck was sure of a supply of 
fresh milk for his guests. 

Hannah, a daughter of John Turner, 
married John Edwards and in 1691 
sued her step-father, George Monck, 
for her rights in the “Blue Anchor Tav- 
ern.” Mlonck satisfied her claim but 
in 1696 his financial condition made 
it necessary for him to mortgage the 
property to his neighbor on the north, 
Major Nicholas Paige, who had come 
into the Keayne property through his 
wife, a granddaughter. 

Monck was able, however, to keep 
up his reputation as landlord and con- 
tinued entertaining the officials of the 
General Court at the opening in May 
up to the time of his death which took 
place in the spring of 1698 when he 
joined his predecessors at the earlv age 
of fifty-two years. His widow carried 
on the tavern after his death and re- 
ceived the patronage of the General 
Court previously accorded her hus- 
band. She also furnished a frugal meal 
of bread and cheese to Judge Sewall 
in the Town House on a stormy day 
or a more sumptuous feast of salmon, 
neat’s tongue and lamb to Sewall and 
his friends, after a town meeting, when 
they did not arrive at their homes till 
ten at night. She kept the tavern with 
varied success and was even admon- 
ished for abuses committed in drinking 
at her house. The mortgage of £200 on 
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Easterly side of Tashington Street, Boston 
between State and Tater Streets, in 1858 


THIS IS WHERE THE “BLUE ANCHOR TAVERN FORMERLY STOOD. 
THE BOSTON GLOBE BUILDING IS NOW ON THE SPOT. 
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the property, to Paige, also troubled 
her to release, and in the summer of 
1703 she sold the tavern to Capt. James 
Pitts, mariner. At the same time she 
surrendered her license as an inholder 
but continued to sell strong drink, as a 
retailer, in her shop on the ground floor. 
In 1709, her daughter by John Wood- 
mansie, Margaret, who had married 
John Richardson, on the death of Rich- 
ardson came to live with her mother. 
Mrs. Monck then surrendered her li- 
cense to retail to her daughter. 

The upper rooms in the tavern were 
probably occupied as chambers for 
business purposes at this time, as John 
Bickmore, tailor, hired a chamber in 
the “Blue Anchor Tavern,” of James 
Pitts, for six pounds per annum. It 
was still used as a Tavern, however, 
and in 1706 Sewall notes that the depu- 
ties treated the Governor “at Homes.” 
Later in the same year he speaks of in- 
viting “the Governor to dine at Holms,” 
and names seven others present on the 
occasion. The next spring he notes that 
the “Council gave the Governor and 
Ministers a Dinner at Homes.” On De- 
cember 2, 1707, he notes: “Dine at 
Holms. I supposed the Council had 
treated the Gov’r. but the Gov’r. would 
pay.” 

Holms was Francis Holmes who ap- 
peared in Boston about 1693 and the 
next year married Rebecca, a daughter 
of Nathaniel Wharfe and granddaugh- 
ter of Arthur Macworth of Casco, 
Maine. Francis and Rebecca Holmes 
had nine children baptized at the Sec- 
ond Church between 1695 and 1707. 
Therefore the “Blue Anchor” must 
have resounded frequently with the 
cries and merriment of the children be- 
tween 1703 and 1708 during the period 
when Holmes was its landlord. 


On Thursday the 24th, the Weekly 
Lecture being turned into a Fast at the 
South-Meeting house, at the close of 
the Forenoon’s Sermon, broke out a fire 
in the Anchor Tavern (Near the Old- 
Meeting house) on the top of the Roof; 
occasioned by some unlucky Boys, who 
carryed some Coals up to the Turret, to 
fire off a Pistol; which was by GODS’ 
good and signal Providence put out 
again, otherwise had proved of fatal 
consequence. — Boston News-Letter, 
Aug. 21-28, 1704. 

In 1708 the “Blue Anchor Tavern” 
was torn down by Captain Pitts and 
Holmes assumed the lease of the 
“Bunch of Grapes,” a tavern on the 
lower corner of what is now State and 
Kilby streets. This had been kept for 
several years by William Hill who 
transferred the lease to Holmes. He 
continued as landlord of the “Bunch 
of Grapes” till 1716. When he came to 
Boston he was a cordwainer by trade 
and with his duties as innkeeper and 
vintner he soon combined trading with 
southern ports, especially Charleston 
and the Carolinas. In 1719 he bought 
1120 acres of land in Granville county, 
South Carolina, and spent most of his 
time in the South, especially during the 
winters. His wife continued the “Bunch 
of Grapes” and after her death it was 
kept by her daughter Anne, who mar- 
ried William Coffin. 

In 1652, when Robert Turner had 
built his house, the “Blue Anchor Tav- 
ern,’ it encroached on the street line 
and the town obliged him and his heirs 
to pay an annual sum of two shillings 
and six pence to the town. This was 
paid until 1708, when Capt. James Pitts 
rebuilt the house and the rent to the 
town at that time was discontinued. 
The new building did not stand many 
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years. At seven o'clock on the evening 
of October 2, 1711, a fire broke out in 
what is now William’s court, which 
spread and burnt the houses on both 
sides of what is now Washington street 
between School and Court streets to 
Devonshire and Water streets. About 
one hundred houses were burnt includ- 
ing the Town (Old State) House and 
the First Church opposite. 

The land on which the “Blue Anchor 
Tavern” had formerly stood, had a 
frontage of about sixty feet on Corn- 
hill, now Washington street, and a 
depth of one hundred eight feet to 
Pudding lane, now Devonshire street. 
James Pitts, who had become a pros- 
perous merchant, built on this land 
three brick houses. These each had a 
frontage of about twenty feet. On the 


southernmost one, which was on the 
site of the “Blue Anchor,” Rowland 
Dike, who petitioned in 1714 to keep 
an inn and was allowed at the “Ex- 
change Tavern,” on King street, lived 
and probably succeeded, as tenant, the 
widow Monck and her daughter, after 
1717. He was allowed for a few years 
to retail drink there but this permit was 
soon revoked. 

In 1725 the property was bought by 
William Speakman, a baker, who lived 
in the middle house. Speakman’s heirs 
sold the “Blue Anchor” site in 1758 
to Jonathan Mason. The property was 
held by this family into the last cen- 
tury. The Mason house, standing in 
1800, covered 1,520 square feet; the 
land to Devonshire street contained 
over 4,000 square feet. 
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Che Old West End, Boston 


By Horatio Brooks HERsEy 


HROUGH one of our members, 

Mr. Frank W. C. Hersey, of 

Cambridge, we have been sent 
a clipping from the Boston Transcript 
of January 20, 1894. This is the address 
by his grandfather, Horatio B. Hersey, 
at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Ancient Landmark Lodge, 
I. O. O. F. Since this address differs 
from much similar material in that it 
has a lasting interest, and contains so 
much matter relating to that part of 
Boston in which is now situated the 
headquarters of our Society, practically 
all excepting the introduction and the 
closing paragraphs have been thought 
worthy of reprinting in our magazine. 
The sub-heads are somewhat altered. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Transcript for permission to reprint 
this article. 

Horatio B. Hersey, a descendant of 
William Hersey of Hingham (1635), 
was born at 20 Lynde St., Boston, in 
1823. His grandfather, Thomas Hersey, 
was a builder who executed Bulfinch’s 
designs, as in Lancaster Church and 
Faneuil Hall. A great-grandfather, Ma- 
jor Joseph Eayres, took part in the 
Boston Tea Party. At the age of thir- 
teen, Horatio was awarded the Franklin 
Medal at the old Mayhew School. From 
1849 until his death in 1905 he resided 
in Chelsea, where for several years he 
was city treasurer. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1871 and 1872.] 


A RaMBLE IN 1830 


I will take you through a little corner 
of the West End, one of the finest por- 
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tions of old Boston, famous for its pret- 
ty girls and noted men, and as we walk 
its streets will call to your notice some 
we may meet, and sights we may see. 


Tue West CHURCH 


Suppose a pleasant morning early. I 
am to report this morning at the gram- 
mar school. We leave my father’s house 
on Lynde street and find ourselves at 
once under the shadow of a church of 
quaint and venerable appearance. It is 
the historic old West Church. It was 
here that the growing aversion to the 
Calvinistic creed of the old Puritan 
Church first became publicly promi- 
nent. 

In 1747 Jonathan Mayhew was called 
as its pastor; and history relates that 
such was his known liberality of senti- 
ment that none of the Boston pastors 
took part in his settlement. His opin- 
ions are supposed to have been Uni- 
tarian, but it was not until after his 
death, and after the War of the Revo- 
lution, that the name of Unitarian be- 
came applied. About the year 1808, the 
full separation took place in the old 
Puritan churches and they became 
known as Orthodox and Unitarian. The 
establishment of a Unitarian divine as 
professor of divinity at Harvard Col- 
lege led to the separation, and also to 
the establishment of Andover Seminary 
to educate a ministry who should be 
faithful to the old theology. Differences 
similar to those which divided the old 
church are now working at Andover. 

The West Church has not only re- 
mained Unitarian, but it has occupied 
a front rank in that denomination on 
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the score of liberality. At this time 
(1830) Dr. Lowell is pastor; and his 
peculiar views and practices have led 
to his being recognized as a leader in 
the denomination. Under his pastorate 
the congregation increased to such an 
extent that the building could not con- 
tain them, and a new church was built 
on Chambers street to accommodate 
the overflow. 

Dr. Lowell has left a name in the his- 
tory of the old church and of old Bos- 
ton. But he left a son whose fame has 
far eclipsed that of the father. It is 
but a few days ago that we read in 
the newspapers the account of the un- 
veiling of a memorial in Westminster 
Abbey in memory of James Russell 
Lowell — poet and statesman. But Dr. 
Lowell grew old, and his duties began 
to weigh heavily upon him, when in 
1837 it was decided to lighten his labors 
by the appointment of a colleague. Cy- 
rus A. Bartol became his colleague: a 
young man then, and one of whom I 
well remember hearing the old people 
remark, “That young man will soon fill 
the place of Dr. Lowell.” But Dr. 
Bartol grew in ability even faster than 
in years, and after he commenced the 
practice of taking public events which 
had occurred during the week and 
weaving them into his Sunday dis- 
courses, the old West Church obtained 
a new notoriety and the readers of 
Monday’s paper read with interest the 
views expressed by its pastor, Dr. 
Bartol. 

The changes in population in the 
West End led the old parishioners to 
reside in other places, but Sunday saw 
them filling the pews of the old church, 
until, after a full fifty years of service, 
Dr. Bartol resigned his pastorate and 
the old West Church ceased to exist. 


Hicu SHERIFF SUMNER 

As we approach Cambridge street, 
we see, turning the corner of Hancock 
street, an elderly gentleman of portly 
form and dignified appearance. He car- 
ries a cane, and as he comes near we 
notice a cockade on his hat and the 
coat-of-arms of Massachusetts on his 
brass buttons. He is the high sheriff — 
an official of far greater importance in 
those days than now. He is the very 
pattern of grace and good manners. Ex- 
treme politeness seemed fixed in his 
very nature. So universal was his habit 
of politeness that it is said he could not 
refrain from its exercise even towards 
the criminal standing by his side on the 
gallows; for while adjusting the rope 
around his neck he would ask the 
doomed man, “Does it fit easy, my 
friend?” 

As he recognizes us he salutes us with 
one of his inimitable bows, such as the 
highest dignitary might be pleased to 
receive. You look at me, wondering why 
such a little fellow should be given such 
a gracious reception. There is a story 
which will explain it. 

One pleasant day in summer I was 
at play on the Common. Looking down 
the path leading from opposite Joy 
street I saw something. I went to the 
place and picked up a very fine silk 
bandana handkerchief. In those days, 
white linen handkerchiefs were carried 
by ladies. Gentlemen carried silk. | 
looked for an owner, and seeing a state- 
ly appearing gentleman a short distance 
ahead, I ran toward him, exclaiming, 
“Sir, have you lost a handkerchief?” 
He took it in his hand and said, “Yes, 
my son; this is mine.” He inquired my 
name and residence, and we parted. A 
newspaper article with a heading “Hon- 
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esty Rewarded” narrated the circum- 
stance, ending thus, “And on Thursday 
last he sent the little fellow a fine box 
of strawberries.” 

High Sheriff Sumner departed vears 
ago. He had a local celebrity during his 
life, but would now be nearly forgotten 
except for his son, who was, at the 
time of which we are speaking, a young 
man nearly nineteen years of age. He 
is destined to become one of the great 
men of the age —a statesman and phi- 
lanthropist of world-wide reputation. 
For whenever and wherever the story 
of the African slave and his emanci- 
pation shall be related, the name of 
Charles Sumner will be remembered 
with affection and gratitude. 


“Ortp REED” 


We will now retrace our steps to the 
other end of Lynde street, and we shall 
see coming up Leverett street from the 
old jail a man of notable appearance. 
His clothes we call snuff-colored. He 
carries a cane in his right hand; his left 
hand is at his shoulder, with the thumb 
resting in the sleeve of his vest. A red 
silk handkerchief is a marked feature in 
his dress. His eyes are moving in every 
direction as if in search of something. 
He is “Old Reed,” the only name by 
which we boys knew him, as the con- 
stable, whose sole business it was to 
look up wicked men and bad boys. 

In 1830 Boston had no police force. 
At an insurrection in the State Prison, 
a few years before, the marines from 
the Navy Yard constituted the only 
force available to restore order. In the 
celebrated Broad street riot in 1837, 
after the riot had almost spent itself, 
the mayor appeared on the scene with a 
militia force which it had taken hours 
to collect. There may have been other 


constables; but we boys of the West 
End only knew “Old Reed” as the po- 
lice force of Boston. In these latter 
days when mothers tell their boys that 
if they are bad the police will get them, 
the threat is very indefinite: but then, 
when told that “Old Reed” would nab 
us, We knew the man. 
Mayor Tuomas MELVILLE 

Passing along Green street we see, 
emerging from a small, old-fashioned 
house, a man, tall and slender, but with 
a decided military bearing, which would 
of itself attract our notice; but in this 
case his costume is still more noticeable. 
He is clothed in the stvle of fifty 
years before — cut-away blue coat and 
brass buttons, long buff waistcoat, short 
breeches with silver knee-buckles, sil- 
ver shoe-buckles, and to crown the 
whole a three-cornered cocked hat. This 
man is Major Thomas Melville; a noted 
man in Boston’s history and one of the 





very few living who persisted in wear- 
ing the old Continental costume when 
all others were clothed in modern fash- 
ion. We called them the “old cocked 
hats.”” Major Melville holds one of the 
highest positions in the Boston Custom 
House, in recognition of his patriotic 
services as an officer in the Revolu- 
tionary army. In the stirring times be- 
fore the war he had been active. On 
that memorable sixteenth day of De- 
cember, 1773, when all efforts to pre- 
vent the landing and taxing of the de- 
tested tea seemed to have failed, and 
when Samuel Adams had announced to 
the multitudes in the Old South Church 
and the thousands assembled in the 
street, “This meeting can do nothing 
more’ —and when that band of men, 
so often described, disguised and paint- 
ed, came to the church and announced, 
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“We will solve the problem: Boston 
harbor will be made a huge tea-pot to- 
night,’ — Thomas Melville could have 
been seen with them. In the history of 
the Boston fire department Major Mel- 
ville was conspicuous. For many years 
he was chief fire warden and he retained 
his interest in the department through 
life. It was about this time that the 
transition was being made from the old 
tubs, which could throw water onto a 
fire only as they could be filled by men 
with buckets, to the more modern suc- 
tion engine which could draft and play 
its own water. 

No. 13 engine was located in this 
neighborhood, and I well remember the 
day the boys received the new engine. 
About a hundred men “manned the 
rope.” Their uniform was black pants, 
white “biled” shirts, black tall hats. 
They had named their machine Mel- 
ville, and they halted in front of the 
old Major’s house. Proudly they, for 
the first time, let down the suction hose 
into a reservoir and reeled off the lead- 
ing hose up to the front door. The old 
Major was called out, the pipe was 
placed in his hands, his daughter with 
his staff (his badge of office as fire 
warden) stood in the door, the word 
“Play away” was given, and the old 
man directed the first stream up to the 
belfry of the adjoining church. In after 
years when steamers displaced the hand 
machines, the engines were designated 
by numbers only, but No. 6 was al- 
lowed to retain the name Melville. 

One day in 1832 the Major went in 
the morning to the Custom House as 
usual. In the afternoon feebly he made 
his way home. Of all who had retained 
the old costume he was the last: and 


1 Major Melville was the subject of Holmes’s 


of Herman Melville, the author of “Moby Dick.” 


as the door closed after his entrance 
the last of the “old cocked hats” had 
disappeared from the streets of Boston. 

In a room in the Old State House 
amid the relics held by the Bostonian 
Society, for many years has stood a 
glass case. A card attached names its 
contents: “The cocked hat of Major 
Melville.” There rests the last cocked 
hat.’ 


Bowpo1n Souare MEMORIES 


A few steps farther and we find our- 
selves in Bowdoin square. For pictur- 
esqueness, nothing in modern Boston 
can compare with Bowdoin square in 
1830. In the square and in all adjacent 
streets very many of the houses were 
of the fine old Colonial pattern, three 
stories high, with a front door of ample 
proportions opening into a spacious hall 
in the centre. Set well back from the 
street, with grass and beautiful shade 
trees in front, and in many cases retain- 
ing some part of the old gardens in the 
rear, they formed a beautiful neighbor- 
hood. But the square itself was most 
noticeable. Very few of the inhabitants 
used coal; wood constituted the fuel. 
This was the great wood market for 
the West End, and the square is filled 
with country teams drawn mostly by 
oxen, and loaded with wood cut from 
the forests of Cambridge and adjoin- 
ing towns. The patient oxen are munch- 
ing their breakfast of corn stalks, the 
wood sawyers and splitters are sitting 
on the curbstones waiting to follow 
each load to the house of the pur- 
chaser, there to saw, split, and pile the 
wood in the woodshed which was an 
adjunct to every house. 

On the westerly corner of Chardon 


poem “The Last Leaf.” He was the grandfather 











Looking toward Scollay Square from Bowdoin Square 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE ABOUT 1857 
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Bowdoin Square Church 


CORNER OF CHARDON STREET AND BOWDOIN SQUARE 
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street stands one of the mansion houses 
such as I have described. A small-sized 
man wearing the black gown and white 
linen neckband of a clergyman, is the 
owner. He is pastor of the old brick 
church at the foot of Hanover street, 
and his name occupies its place in our 
local history. But he, like some others 
we have seen this morning, has a son 
destined to achieve a fame world-wide 
in the realm of literature. For in that 
house lives a boy, just seven years old, 
whose life work will be to him an im- 
perishable monument. In 1893 that 
work will have been finished, and even 
while we are preparing to celebrate our 
fiftieth anniversary we shall read of the 
death and burial of Francis Parkman, 
the historian. 


THe MUILLERITES 


A brick walk extending down Char- 
don street encloses the garden of Dr. 
Parkman. At the foot of the garden is 
a small stable. Here is the site of great 
historic interest. A few years later a 
chapel will be found occupying the 
place of this stable. Elder Himes, the 
pastor, became an early convert to the 
doctrines of William Miller, who in his 
New Hampshire home had diligently 
studied the prophets, and being a man 
of figures had ciphered down the things 
to come, and had established beyond a 
doubt, the grand truth that the end of 
the world would come in 1843, and the 
millennium would then commence. Eld- 
er Miller, to disseminate his theories to 
the largest number, and to save from 
the general burning as many as would 
believe and repent, came to Boston and 
established himself at the Chardon 
Street Chapel. Multitudes are always 
to be found eager to embrace a new 
doctrine, and the chapel was thronged 


with zealous converts. The excitement 
grew; and when Elder Knapp, the noted 
revivalist, opened his meetings in the 
church on the opposite side of the 
street, it became intense. Elder Miller, 
with tears flowing down his face, 
preached the doctrines of love; and 
very earnest were his exhortations for 
all to enter the ark of safety while the 
door was open. Knapp was fierce in his 
denunciation of the sinner and terrible 
were his threats as he depicted the 
burning which awaited them. 
Presently reports were around that 
some had become insane under the 
teachings of Knapp, and the word went 
forth that he must stop. Crowds gath- 
ered round the church and only a leader 
was needed to precipitate action. At 
last it was fully understood that the 
next evening if the elder dared to con- 
tinue his invectives he would be taken 
by force from the pulpit. The evening 
came. The church was crowded, the 
elder was exhorting; a vast multitude 
filled Bowdoin square and all the streets 
leading from it. At about eight o’clock 
the movement seemed about to com- 
mence, when suddenly there came 
through different streets three squad- 
rons of cavalry. They were the Bos- 
ton Lancers, summoned by the mayor, 
there being no police force of sufficient 
strength to quell a riot. Meeting in 
the centre of the square, they re-formed 
their lines, and pressing the mob before 
them, in a few minutes all danger was 
averted, and the elder left to finish his 
discourse in peace. The chapel could 
hold but a small portion of those eager 
to listen to the tidings, and in 1842 
a tabernacle was erected on Howard 
street where the theatre now stands. It 
was of circular form with a flat roof. 
The year 1843 came, and the elder 
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by carefully revising his figures and 
comparing with the prophecies in the 
Bible, was permitted at last to name 
the very day when Gabriel would ap- 
pear, the trumpet would sound and the 
faithful would rise from the sinful earth. 

The day arrived. Clothed in white 
robes the faithful mounted to the root 
of the tabernacle, and awaited the 
trumpet call. At night the white robes 
were laid away. 


Tue Otp \MayHew SCHOOL 


On the opposite corner of Chardon 
and Hawkins streets behold the object 
of our search —the old Mayhew school- 
house. Today it is a stable. More than 
fifty years ago the building was sold, 
an addition was built, covering what 
was the school yard, and to a stranger 
the whole has an appearance of equal 
age; but the old Mayhew schoolboy can 
point to the very seam of mortar which 
marks the corner of the old schoolhouse 
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lest Wiew of Leicester, Massachusetts, in 1838 


and the corner of the yard. I will only 
say in explanation of its condition, that 
there was then no running water, no 
board of health, and but very little at- 
tention to sanitary conditions. 

Very different from the beautiful and 
comfortable buildings of the present 
day was the old schoolhouse. It was 
two stories high, each story constitut- 
ing a single room, containing over two 
hundred pupils. At each end of each 
room was a huge sheet-iron stove for 
burning wood, of which fuel the cellar 
furnished a copious supply. In winter 
a detail was made from the boys in the 
first class to come an hour before school 
time to build the fires. A tin screen 
stood between each stove and the boys 
nearest to it, to prevent their roasting. 
But the boys occupying the seats near 
the middle of the room opposite to the 
doors leading to the open air! What 
prevented their freezing, I never knew. 
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Contracts to Build the Stephen Salisbury Mansion 
in Worcester, Mass., in 1772, and a Store Bouse in 1790 


CONTRIBUTED BY Harriettre MM. Forspes. FRomM THE ORIGINALS IN THE 


SALISBURY MANUSCRIPTS, IN THE POSSESSION OF 


THE AMERICAN 


ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY NORMAN 


Morrison IsHaAM. SUPPLEMENTING THE Papers PRINTED 


IN THE JANUARY, 1930, ISSUE OF THIS MAGAZINE 


HE discovery of these two 

Salisbury contracts is a nota- 

ble event for old contracts do 
not merely record that such a house 
was built at such a date, they are speci- 
fications — they describe the house. Of 
course alterations may have been made 
as the work progressed, but here is what 
must represent the main features of 
the building. 

Without the contract the Salisbury 
house, with all the alterations it had 
undergone, was a good deal of a puzzle. 
With it, and the schedule of material 
available during the first investigations, 
the restoration is much clearer. We can 
see, now, from the agreement to build 
the house, that, instead of one narrow 
store running the whole length of the 
building, there were two, each quite 
independent of the other, one in front, 
the other in the back, with wide slid- 
ing windows and threefold shutters of 
which the lowest formed a sort of bench 
for the display of goods, probably on 
the outside. 

A few questions are not answered by 
the contract. We know that the “pen- 
tast” ran the whole length of the front, 
the south elevation, but we have no ad- 
ditional light as to what it was. It still 
remains certain that it projected from 
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the walls, and it is very unlikely that 
it had any outer supports or any floor 
—that is, it was most probably not 
what we call a piazza and associate with 
the county store. 

No light appears on the “South En- 
try” which the architect mentions. The 
contract ignores it, but it does men- 
tion “the said bedroom” which it is 
not easy to place. The word generally 
meant a downstairs sleeping room. 

We can see very plainly the status 
of the architect. He merely furnished 
a very simply drawn plan and eleva- 
tion or perhaps only the elevations. 
The owner made all the arrangements 
with the builder and altered the scheme 
at his own will. The drawing of the new 
store shows pretty nearly what would 
be done. 

This seems indeed rather inadequate 
to us and we cannot help feeling that 
Savage may have made something more 
elaborate. Yet it is very probable he did 
not, since many questions had to be 
asked which the drawing would not an- 
swer — or else the carpenter could not 
read it. The store drawing is less than 
we might expect, too, because the James 
Sumner who signed the contract for 
the building is very probably the James 
Sumner who made a “large scale draw- 
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ing” of the steeple of the First Baptist 


Church in Providence in 1775. 

This habit of furnishing a drawing 
or two and nothing more — except the 
answering of questions, is the reason 
why tradition may be right in attribut- 
ing to famous men many good houses 
which, with the modern professional! 
service, they would have had no time to 
carry out. 

It is to be hoped that the identity of 
the two Sumners can be proved or dis- 
proved and, further, that something 
can be discovered — unless it is already 
known — about Abraham Savage who 
seems from one of the old letters to 
have been a tax-collector who practised 
architecture, or perhaps was, like Peter 
Harrison, a surveyor who had to do 
other work to maintain himself. It 
would be pleasant to discover also, who 
was the Mr. Safford who had Hoppus’ 
book, an excellent treatise but less 
known, apparently, than those of Batty 
Langley or William Paine. 





— NorMANn Morrison ISHAM. 


THIS INDENTURE made _ the 
THIRD day of FEBRUARY anno 
Domini One thousand Seven hundred 
& Seventy Two By and between Joseph 
Allen of Hardwick in the County of 
Worcester and province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, Housewright, on the one 
part and Stephen Salisbury of Wor- 
cester in the County of Worcester and 
province Aforesaid Merchant on the 
Other part. WITNESSETH That the 
Said Joseph In consideration of the Sum 
of Three hundred & fifty three pounds 
six shillings and Eight pence LMy. to 
be paid him by the said Stephen as 
hereafter mentioned. The said Joseph 
Allen for himself, his Heirs Executors 
& Administrators doth hereby Cove- 


nant and Agree with the said Stephen 
Salisbury his Heirs Executors & Admin- 
istrators To Build him a House & finish 
the same in the best Workmanlike man- 
ner, as hereafter mentioned on or be- 
fore the first Day of December Next In 
said Town of Worcester on the West 
Side of Mill Brook opposite to his Store 
there Of the following Dementions — 
Vizt: — Sixty feet in Length and Thir- 
ty Eight in Bredth. The Frame to be 
well Timber’d Studed & Joyced in every 
part of the House with the best of 
Square timber’d Joyce and Slitwork. 
The Height of the Lower Story to be 
Nine feet and six Inches in the Clear 
between Summer & Summer— The 
Height of the Upper Story to be Nine 
feet in the Clear from Summer to 
Summer. The Roof to be well board- 
ed and well shingled. A Hipp Roof 
all round to have a flatt upon the Top 
of the Roof with a handsome Walk 
on said flat with Handsome Rail posts 
and Bannisters all round said flat. 
a Jett all round the House with a 
Good Cornish in the Ionic Order round 
the Eves with Gutters in the Ogee 
Member or Upper Part to convey off 
the Water and finished with Hansome 
Mouldings & Mundillions — The Walls 
of said House to be well Boarded & 
Clapboarded with good split Clap- 
boards The Corner Boards made with 
Rustick work—A Large Handsome 
paintast all along the front & East 
part of the House to be made & Fin- 
ishd in the best manner & Agreable 
to Mr. Abraham Savage’s plan and di- 
rections — The Lower floors through 
the whole Lower part of the House to 
be good double floors. Also the Two 
West Chamber floors & Entry, But the 
Chamber over the Stores & Garret 
Floors to be good Single floors Lapt 
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over each other— The Back Store to 
be 37 feet by 21 feet—plank parti- 
tions all round the West and South 
Side of said Store—A Large pair of 
Stairs to lead into the Chamber over 
the Store. One Large Double Lind 
Door 5 feet wide in the North part of 
said Back Store. A Tear of Glass 7 by 
9 over said Door — Two Windows in 
the North Side Contg 24 Sqrs 7 by 9 
Glass each to Shove up with Shutters 
Inside & Barrs to fasting them. Two 
Windows on the East Side each Contg 
36 Squares 10 by 8 Glass, Each Win- 
dow having Two Sashes 18 Squares 
each, with Shutters outside in Two 
Leaves to each Window to Throw Back 
each way. A Counter 2% feet wide 
all along the North & East Side of Said 
Store. A Suitable Door to Let into the 
front Shop. The front Shop to be 37 
feet by 17 feet to be Ceild with plain 
Ceiling grovd with Match plain — with 
Suitable wide Shelves & Partitions all 
round the Shop. Also Counters not less 
then 2% feet wide all round Said Shop 
—the Shelves partitions & Counters to 
be of good thickness — One Counter 
Boxt up the Rest not to be — Five win- 
dows in the front Contg 10 Sashes 18 
Squares 10 by 8 Glass in each Sash — 
2 Sashes in each Window to Slide Back 
& forth One Window in the South East 
End of Sd Shop to Contain the Same 
Number of Sashes to Slide the Same. 
the Shutters outside to Throw Back in 
2 leaves One Each Way. The Glass 10 
by 8. 36 squares. The Shutters to the 
front Windows to be outside to be 5 
feet wide to be doubl’d — Each Win- 
dow Shutter to be in three Leaves 2 
Leaves to fold Down & one Leaf to 
throw up with Suitable Hinges Hooks 
Staples Hasps & pins Also posts Suit- 
able for Said Window Shutters to rest 


on — All the Windows Cas’d overhead 
to be Larth & plasterd & Timber Cas’d 
A Glass Door Inside 4% feet wide to 
be in 2 Leaves panneld Each Leaf 
Contg 8 Squares 10 by 8 Glass A Tear 
of Glass 10 by 8 over Said Leaves A 
doubld Lind Door outside in 2 Leaves 
— The Width between the Doors & 
Windows to be 2 feet & 3 Inches. The 
Windows to be at equal distance from 
each other—A Glass panneld Door 
to let into the West Entry Cont’g 9 
Squares 7 by 9 Glass. The Entry to be 
Six feet wide a Large handsome pan- 
neld Lind Door to let into the Street 
A Tear of Glass 10 by 8 over said Door. 
The Entry to be panneld Larth & plas- 
terd & Timber Casd. A pannel Door 
in 2 Leaves for Said Bed Room. A 
Handsome Glass panneld Door to en- 
ter the best Room contg 9 Sqrs 7 by 9 
Glass. This Room is to be finishd in 
the Very best & Compleatest manner 
to be 17 feet Sqr. 4 Windows Contg 
each 24 Sqrs 10 by 8 Glass Handsome 
Seats in each Window, with Shutters 
Suitable. The said Room to be Ceild 
up beyond the Lowermost Quarrels 
with panneld Work. A Handsome Bed 
Press let into the Entry made very 
Tight from Air, to have a Handsome 
Door to it, with 4 Leaves panneld — 
to have Mouldings all round. The rest 
of the Walls & overhead to be Larth 
& Plasterd. The Breast Work hand- 
somely panneld Cheney Toil round the 
Jams and Mantle peice. A Iron Back. 
The Hearth to be laid wth Brick Toii 
as far out as the Jams. the Remainder 
of the Hearth to be Handsome Stone 
A Handsome Bofat at the right side 
of the Chimney with pannel Doors to 
Shut it up— The Timber Casd & Cor- 
nish’d —A Handsome panneld Door 
to go into the West entry being 7 feet 
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long — One Window in it Contg 24 
Sqrs 10 by 8 Glass wth Handsome pan- 
neld Shutters —This Entry to be Hand- 
somely panneld Larth & plastered — 
& Timber Casd —A Handsome pan- 
neld Door under the Stairs to let down 
Cellar. A Stairs in Said Entry to lead 
to West Chamber Entry made with 
Handsome Bannisters. the Stairway to 
Chamber Entry to be panneld Larth 
& plasterd & Timber Cased. The 
South West Chamber is to be the 
same bigness and to be finish’d ex- 
actly as the best Room under it. Ex- 
cepting the Seats in the Window Bed- 
press and Glass Door and a Bofat and 
a Stone Hearth — Instead of having a 
Bofat to have a Cloaths Press & in 
Room of a Stone Hearth to have a 
Brick Toil Hearth—The above Cloaths 
Press to have a 2 Leaf panneld Door. 
Instead of having 10 by 8 Glass as 
below to have the 4 Windows Contg 24 
Sars 7 by 9 Glass each— To have 2 
panneld Doors one of them to let into 
the West Entry the other to let into 
the Store Chamber. This Store Cham- 
ber Contains 5 Windows South— 3 
Windows East & 3 Windows North — 
each contains 24 Squares 7 by 9 Glass. 
This Store Chamber to be 38 feet by 
37 feet. A pair of Stairs to go up into 
the Garret & upon the House Top — 
A Garrat Door thereon— The West 
Chamber Entery has One Window 
Contg 24 Sqrs 10 by 8 Glass wth pan- 
nel Shutters — A Handsome panneld 
Door to let into the North West Cham- 
ber. This West Chamber is to be 14 
feet by 23 feet & to be finishd Exactly 
like the South West Chamber. This 
Chamber to have 4 Windows. Each 
Contg 24 Sqrs 7 by 9 Glass. The North 
West Lower Room to be 23 feet by 14 
feet— The Chimney to have a Very 


Large Hearth the Space between the 
East Side of the Chimney to be finishd 
with handsome Shelves for a Buttery 
wth panneld Doors to shut it up to be 
larth & plasterd and Timber Casd — 
Room to be Ceild wth plain Ceiling a 
little above the Lower Quarrels. In the 
Chimney which is to be large to have 
a flue Oven & Crane Eyes. The Room 
to be larth & plasterd & Timber Cased. 
This Room has 4 Windows Contg 24 
Sars each. The 2 Windows in the West 
to be 10 by 8 and the 2 Windows in the 
north to be 7 by 9 Glass. A Handsome 
panneld Lind Door to let into the Yard 
with a Tear of Glass 7 by 9 over sd 
Door — All the windows on the South 
West and North West Lower Rooms 
and Chambers over them & the two 
West Entrys, to have Line Pulleys & 
Lead Weights — Neat Pannel Shutters 
and proper fastings, and all the Boards 
must be wholly White Pine — Said 
Allen for himself his Heirs Executors 
& Administrators further Covenant & 
Agrees with Said Salisbury his heirs 
Executors & Administrators to Dig and 
Stone a Cellar under Said House. Thir- 
ty Eight feet long & Twenty three feet 
wide & eight feet deep. To point the 
Cellar all round and make it tight — 
To make two pair of Stairs one pr to 
lead into the West Entry the Other a 
Large pair to lead into the Street to 
make a Large Cellar way at the South 
West Side of the House and a Large 
double Door lin’d to be in 2 Leaves 
for said Cellar way. The Cellar to have 
4 Sashes Each 4 Quarrels 7 by 9 Glass. 
To Build a Large Arch in Said Cellar 
from the Bottom of the Cellar with 
Suitable Doors to Shutt it up — One 
Stack of Chimney over the Arch with 
2 Smokes in the Lower Rooms and 2 
Smokes in the Chambers One Stack of 
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Chimney in the North West corner of 
the front Shop with one Smoke in the 
front Shop and 2 Smokes in the Cham- 
bers over the Stores, all the Windows 
and the Outside Doors to have the most 
fashionable Caps — Said Allen for him- 
self his Heirs Executors & Administra- 
tors further Covenants & Agrees with 
Said Salisbury his Heirs Executors & 
Administrators to Conform and do the 
whole (or any part) Agreeable to Mr. 
Abraham Savage’s plan, if Said Salis- 
bury desires it— and to underpind the 
whole of the House with the Best of 
Split Square Underpining Stones to be 
laid in Lime. To raise the House & sett 
it full High from the Ground —at the 
West Side — To paint the whole of the 
outside of the House in the Best man- 
ner any Colour Said Salisbury Shall ap- 
prove of — Each of the outside Doors 
Shall have Suitable Handsome Stone 
Steps —To move Said Salisbury’s Barn 
as far Back as Said Salisbury shall 
direct & there Underpin it — To fin- 
ish and Compleat this House in the 
Genteelest Manner, no part thereof 
shall be left undone Save the finish- 
ing of the Inside of the Back Store 
and the Chambers over the Stores 
which is not to be finishd more than 
is mentioned above. But the rest of 
the House & the front Store from the 
Bottom of the Cellar to the Top of the 
House Inside & out to be compleatly 
finishd papering & painting the Inside 
only Excepted. To find all the Timber 
Joyce & Slitwork Boards Shingles Clap- 
boards Larth plank paint putty Lime 
Hair Sand Brick & Brick Toil Cheney 
Toil Iron Iron for 6 mantiltrees & flue 
Oven, Nails Glass Brads Spikes Hooks 
Staples Hasps pins Lock Hinges Latch- 
es Bolts Stones for the Wall Under- 
pining & Stepps, Weights Line & pul- 


leys for the Windows and every other 
Article Necessary to Compleat Said 
suilding to Said Salisbury Acceptance 
even to the Turn of the Key. — And 
the Said Stephen Salisbury his Heirs 
Executors & Administrators In Con- 
sideration thereof on his part hereby 
Covenants & Agrees to Pay unto the 
Said Joseph Allen His Heirs Executors 
or Administrators the Aforesaid Three 
hundred & fifty three pounds Six Shil- 
lings & Eight pence LMy in manner 
following Vizt. One hundred and Thir- 
ty three pounds Six shillings & Eight 
pence LMy. in Cash on the first Day 
of June Next upon Said Allen’s given 
his good Security for Said Sum till 
the House is Compleatly finishd. The 
remaining Sum of Two hundred & 
Twenty pounds LMy. to be paid in 
Materials which the Said Salisbury 
may provide for Said House at Said 
Allen’s desire and in Goods out of 
Samuel & Stephen Salisbury’s Shop in 
Worcester or Boston (at Cash prices) 
as Soon as Said Building shall be Com- 
pleatly finish’d. 

In Testimony hereof the Aforemen- 
tioned parties have hereunto Inter- 
changeably Sett their hands and Seals 
the Day & Year aforewritten 

Stephen Salisbury 
Signed Seald & Deliver’d 
in presence of us 
Wm. Swan 
Daniel Fay 


BE IT REMEMBRED that on this 
eighth day of February in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
& ninety, it is agreed by & between 
Stephen Salisbury of Worcester in the 
County of Worcester, on the one part, 
and Isaiah Brown & Aaron Broad, both 
of Holden, in the same County, on the 
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other part, in manner & form following 

.. vizt. — 

The said Isaiah Brown & Aaron 
Broad, for the consideration herein 
after mentioned, do, for themselve, 
their heirs, xecutors & Administrators 
covennant with the said Stephen Salis- 
bury, his Executors, Administrators 
& Assigns, that they, the said Isaiah 
Brown & Aaron Broad shall & will on 
or before the first day of October next 
ensuing the date of these presents well 
& substantially frame, erect & build, and 
as far as is herein expressed finish in 
a good & workmanlike manner, a store 
house near to the dwelling house of 
the said Stephen Salisbury & upon the 
spot where he the said Stephen shall 
direct, of the following dimensions, viz. 
Fifty two feet in length & twenty feet 
in width & two stories in height; the 
lower story to be nine feet in the clear 
& the upper story to be eight feet in the 
clear; the said building to have a hip 
roof & a solid Jut to project out so as 
to be finished outside agreeably to a 
plan of said building made by Mr. 
James Sumner. — That the said frame 
shall be well timbered, studded & joyced 
in every part where necessary with the 
best of sound timber, joist, & slitwork, 
of the following dimensions viz. Two 
oak sills each of fifty five feet in length 
& of seven by nine inches in breadth & 
thickness. Two ditto of twenty feet in 
length & of seven by nine inches — 
Seven lower summers each twenty feet 
in length & of twelve inches as well in 
thickness as in breadth. —Seven cham- 
ber summers each of twenty feet in 
length & of ten inches by twelve inches. 
— Four upper beams of twenty one 
feet and an half long, two of which are 
to be of nine inches square, & the other 
two of nine by twelve inches. Two up- 


per beams each of twelve feet long & 
nine inches square. Four diagonal sum- 
mers nine inches square. Two drag 
summers of nine inches square. Two 
King posts each of seven feet & an half 
in length & of nine inches square. Four 
hip rafters each seventeen feet long & 
of eight inches square at the bottom 
& seven inches square at the top. One 
suitable ridge pole. ‘Twenty six spars, 
each thirteen feet long, seven inches at 
the bottom, six inches at the top, & six 
inches on the back. Twelve posts each 
eighteen feet and an half in length & 
eight inches square. Two girts each 
twenty feet in length & twelve inches 
by six inches & an half in breadth & 
thickness. Six ditto of thirteen feet & 
an half in length, & twelve inches by 
six inches & an half in breadth & thick- 
ness. Four ditto each of seven feet & 
an half in length & twelve inches by 
six inches & an half in breadth & thick- 
ness. Two plates each of fifty five feet 
in length & of eight inches by fourteen 
inches in breadth & thickness. Two 
hundred feet of timber of six inches by 
four inches for short Sparrs. Eighty 
eight pieces of Joist each of six feet & 
an half in length & of four inches by 
six inches in breadth & thickness for 
lower floors. Eighty eight pieces of 
Joist each of seven feet in length, & of 
three inches by four inches in breadth 
& thickness for Chamber floors. Six 
hundred & sixteen feet of joist of three 
inches by four in breadth & thickness 
for garret floors. Ninety four studs 
each of nine feet in length, & of three 
inches by four inches in breadth & 
thickness All the door studs to outside 
doors to be six inches in breadth & four 
inches in thickness. Thirty two braces, 
each to be of seven feet in length & 
three inches & five inches in breadth & 
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thickness, together with as many other 
sticks of timber joist & slitwork as may 
be necessary to complete the frame. 
That the said Isaiah Brown & Aaron 
Broad will raise the frame of the said 
building on or before the first day of 
June next ensuing the date hereof; that 
they will as soon after as may be, 
board the whole frame with good sound 
yellow pitch pine closing boards well 
jointed & halved; that they will shingle 
the roof with the best of shingles & 
clapboard the sides with the best of 
split clapboards, & will case the Jut 
with Cornices under the same of the 
size & in the manner laid down in the 
said Sumner’s plan, & put on weather 
boards, corner boards, belt boards, wa- 
ter tables &c. agreeably to the plan 
aforesaid. That the windows in the up- 
per story of said building shall be as 
follows — viz. four in the front, two in 
each end, & three in the back part with 
two sashes in each window; the upper 
sashes to contain each nine squares of 
seven by nine glass —each lower sash 
to contain six squares of the same kind 
of glass — Also a window in the centre 
of the front part of the building & two 
round blind windows in the front & 
two ditto at each end agreeably to said 
plan. That there shall be in the lower 
story four windows with lined shutters 
outside and three outside doors lined 
in the front. Two windows with outside 
shutters & one outside door lined at 
each end and two windows with lined 
outside shutters & one outside lined 
door in the back part. these windows 
are to be without sashes but the frames 
are to be made suitable for sashes. 
There shall also be suitable window 
cants and door heads with cornices to 
each window & door agreeably to said 
plan., & every door & window to be 


cased inside & out with a Key Stone. 
over each door. And the said Isaiah & 
Aaron do further covenant that they 
will put corner boards & belt boards 
&c. on the back part of the house simi- 
lar in all respects to those on the front 
part. That the two ends shall be fin- 
ished exactly as the two twenty feet 
divisions are on the front and that the 
whole of the outside shall be finished 
every way agreeably to the said plan 
of Mr. Sumner & in the best workman- 
like manner. — That the inside shall be 
partitioned off twenty feet at each end 
so as to have twelve feet in the centre 
room — The upper & lower stories are 
to be partitioned alike with good sound 
hemlock plank of two inches thick, to 
be jointed, groved & tonged., & plained 
smooth on both sides. There are to be 
two doors to the chambers which are 
to be lined, and the doorways to be 
cased. That there shall be double floors 
in the lower story, the under floor ther- 
of to be hemlock half an inch thick, the 
upper floor thereof to be yellow pine 
of an inch & an half thick jointed & 
plained. In the upper story the floors 
are also to be double, the under floor 
thereof to be of half inch hemlocks 
boards and the upper floor thereof to 
be large thick 1 inch hemlock boards 
jointed & plained. The garret floor is 
to be a single one of inch boards jointed 
& halved together, & all the floor boards 
& plank are to be of the full length of 
the rooms excepting for the garret floors 
—all the thin under floors are to be 
square-edged & placed close. together 
& all the upper floors are to be made 
very tight. All the floors are to be 
scribed to the closing boards; and all 
the plank & boards for ( torn ) well 
seasoned, sound & free from all shakes 
& wormholes. There shall be a flight of 
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stairs plained of yellow pine boards 
from the under floor to the garret, the 
width of which stairs shall be as in 
( torn ) aforesaid and the said 
stairs are to have plain railed bannis- 
ters. There shall be also a flight of stairs 
from the garret to a turret on the house, 
which turret shall be built & finished 
Like that upon the dwelling house of 
the said Stephen. 

Isaiah & Aaron do further covenant 
& agree that all the nails which shall be 
used in the building & finishing afore- 
said shall be wrought nails, and that 
they will find & provide all the mate- 
rials & labour of every kind for building 
& finishing said Store in a manner as 
aforesaid excepting the articles herein 
after mentioned to be found by said 
Stephen. In consideration of all which 
the said Stephen Salisbury doth for 
himself, his Executors & Administra- 
tors covenant with the said Isaiah 
Brown & Aaron Broad their Executor 
& Administrators, that he the said 
Stephen will find & provide the fol- 
lowing articles towards building & fin- 
ishing the said Store, viz. — the centre 
window in the front & the four round 
blind windows in the front & the two 
ends; all the glass & setting the glass; 
all the hinges, locks, latches & bolts 
& spikes fot the window frames & 


floors. — And the he, the said Stephen, 
will on or before the said first day of 
October next pay to the said Isaiah & 
charge in goods out of his , the said 
Stephen’s store, in Worcester, to the 
amount of twenty five pounds, & that 
he, the said Stephen, will discount the 
sum of seventy five pounds on said 
Isaiah & Aaron’s note of hand, which 
note is dated August the eleventh one 
thousand seven hundred & eighty nine, 
as soon as the said builder shall be com- 
pletely finished in manner as aforesaid. 

And for the performance of all & 
every the articles & agreements before 
mentioned the parties respectively do 
hereby bind themselve, their heirs, ex- 
ecutors & administrators, Each to the 
other, in the penal sum of Two hundred 
pounds, firmly by these presents. In 
witness whereof the parties aforesaid 
do hereunto set their hands & seals the 
day & year first above written, 

[The three signatures are cut out.| 
Signed, sealed & delivered 
in presence of us 

Wm. Dana 
Rufus Bigelow. 


Endorsed on back “Isaiah Brown & 
Aaron Broad’s Contract for building 
the new store for Stephen Salisbury, 
dated Feby. 8, 1790. Settled and Ex- 
changed.” 
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Pinky “Maine,” 24 tons, built at Essex, Mass.,in 1845 


COURTESY OF MARINE RESEARCH SOCIETY 








The Vanished Pinky 


By GeorceE S. Wasson 


HE pinky schooner Maine, 

built at Essex, Mass., in 1845, 

venerable survivor of a once nu- 
merous breed distinctly American in 
origin, and famous as sea-boats never 
excelled, has recently been broken up, 
and with her passes the pinky. These 
unique little vessels may therefore claim 
the additional distinction of being the 
latest type of sailing craft to become 
extinct upon the water, and as such, 
merit renewed attention from those in- 
terested in marine affairs. Yet many 
other types have preceded pinkys into 
disuse upon our coast. Not to mention 
obsolete smaller craft, years ago bilan- 
ders and snows yielded to brigs proper, 
which in turn gave place to brigantines 
and hermaphrodite brigs, the latter 
soon called merely brig again, though 
a direct compromise with the simpler, 
more practical schooner rig. Schooners, 
ever increasing in size until of huge di- 
mensions, gradually drove from this 
coast barques, barquentines and ships, 
in short, all manner of American owned 
square-rigged craft engaged in trade. 
As commercial vessels, even schooners 
are now so very fast disappearing, that 
but for yachts and the comparatively 
few auxiliary craft still wearing canvas, 
in most cases much abridged, the cun- 
ning skill of sail cutting and making, 
even sailing itself, bid fair soon to be 
numbered among lost arts. Abandoned 
sail lofts in every seaport tell their 
own story. 

Sharp-sterned first called 
pincks, then pinks, were not unknown 
on Our coast even in the seventeenth 
century. A Dutch pink came to Boston 


vessels, 


as early as 1633, and the pink John 
and Susan of Salem, Massachusetts, 
sailed to Spain with dry fish in 1678, 
while the next year a Boston owned 
pink arrived there from Dartmouth, 
England, and bore forty-five much 
crowded passengers at that. 

Pinks continued to be built in Massa- 
chusetts with increasing frequency for 
many years, and though all small ves- 
sels, made besides fishing, frequent off- 
shore trips, trading especially in the 
West Indies. Chiefly ketch rigged, they 
carried in addition to fore-and-aft sails, 
the usual yards for one or more square 
sails, even the single masts of early 
sloops being so equipped. 

Sharp-sterned vessels were then no 
new thing when at about the year 1800 
they were in the midst of building at 
Chebacco, Massachusetts, on the north- 
east side of Cape Ann, later known as 
Essex, large numbers of ten- or twelve- 
ton craft, sharp of stern, and intended 
exclusively for fishing. These found 
ready market in all ports of the north- 
ern coast, being widely known as “Che- 
bacco boats,” and were immediate pro- 
genitors of the pinky schooner later so 
numerous upon this coast. 

Quantities of the best white oak then 
existed for frame, planking and ceiling, 
and often building specifications de- 
manded size and excellence of material, 
with a profusion of “natural crooks” 
and knees enough to make more mod- 
ern shipwrights gasp for breath. Steam- 
ing and bending planks, was not then al- 
together in favor, many for years con- 
sidering the process detrimental to tim- 
ber. Among these was the builder of the 
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frigate Constitution, who in 1798 would 
have none of it, though her plank were 
of live oak and doubly difficult to bend 
so sharply as the ship’s model required 
above water. 

A heavy growth of white oak in the 
vicinity of Chebacco no doubt chiefly 
accounts for the first building of ves- 
sels in that most inconvenient little 
place. It is located some distance up 
a narrow stream which, winding its way 
through marshes, not only drains on 
the ebb tide, but has at its mouth a bar 
to be crossed only under certain con- 
ditions, and even then with grave risk 
to vessels of large draft. There is no 
harbor, and when once safely over the 
bar, vessels are at sea, and in strong 
easterly winds the locality is notori- 
ously untenable. 

But plenty of white oak at hand was 
a great temptation, and white oak grow- 
ing in undoubtedly salt air, held fur- 
ther attraction. Authorities at the not 
distant Kittery Navy Yard early rec- 
ognized this fact, and one of the re- 
quirements for white oak to be used in 
building there, was that it should have 
grown within a certain distance of salt 
water. Salt air was, and with good rea- 
son, supposed to render the oak not 
only tougher but more durable, and 
this was probably one reason why ship 
building first took so firm a hold at 
Chebacco. As Essex, the town has re- 
tained this hold ever since, and in spite 
of its unfavorable location and the fact 
that the white oak has long since gone, 
Essex is one of the few places in New 
England still to build fishing schooners. 

Chebacco boats had no bowsprit, the 
foremast being stepped as far forward 
as possible, and the two sails were fore 
and aft in true schooner style, with 
masts noticeably bare of yards. A stout 


stem rose high above the rail, and to it 
was attached the fore stay. The rail, 
except for its stanchions, was always 
open, as fishermen in those days had a 
prejudice against solid bulwarks, con- 
sidering them dangerous to small craft. 
They fished, of course, “hand lining,” 
from a “standing-room” which extend- 
ed amidships nearly to the side, and in 
bad weather could be covered in. On 
account of this open space these craft 
were sometimes known as “standing- 
roomers,” but with sharp stern, bluff 
bows and generous freeboard, they al- 
ready had the making of the pinky, 
so numerous later on. As “Chebacco 
boats,” however, they were known in 
great number all over that part of the 
coast, though mainly in the fishing port 
of Gloucester. Chebacco boats gradu- 
ally increased in size, and with this 
came various changes all tending to 
the pinky as known to many living. 
Although still minus a bowsprit, the 
open rail gave place to very high bul- 
warks with ample scuppers, and the 
standing room was decked over, but 
still the chief feature of the full-fledged 
pinky was to come. Well aft, the rail 
took a rather abrupt rise, and termi- 
nated in a high crotch wherein rested 
the main boom when fishing or at an- 
chor, thus forming the pinky stern un- 
mistakable. Stoves being unknown, fish- 
ing craft continued using brick fireplaces 
in the cuddy below deck forward, with 
brick chimneys to the deck, or wooden 
ones well plastered on the inside. Above 
deck a removable wooden contrivance 
smoked more often than not, and good 
authority claims that much smoke in 
the cuddy first introduced smoked hali- 
but as an esteemed article of food. 
Certain choice portions of the fish 
known then only to fishermen as pal- 
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Breaking up the Last Pinky 
THE “MAINE,” BUILT AT ESSEX, IN 1845, BEING DISMANTLED 
AT JONESPORT, MAINE, IN OCTOBER, 1924 


atable when dried, were often hung in 
the cuddy for that purpose, but prim- 
itive cooking and heating arrangements 
of the pinky class thus first made known 
to a waiting world the welcome gas- 
tronomic fact that wood smoke en- 
hanced the flavour of halibut. This 
should not be forgotten when sounding 
the virtues of the pinky. 

Pinkys, therefore, may be described 
as full-bodied, bluff-bowed craft with 
bows standing high out of water. Aft 
there was a peculiar upshoot to the 
bulwarks, giving a decided scoop to 
their sheer-line, and tapering prettily 
to a sharp stern. Their hulls were clean 
as a fish aft and as buoyant as a barrel 
forward. They rode the seas like a duck 
and made no fuss nor performed any of 


antics a vessel with wider 
aft, would go through when 
a sea, breaking through the 
crest, and sliding down the back of it. 

In the early part of the eighteenth 
century, Chebacco boats and larger 
ones of the same general type, but al- 
ready known as pinkys, formed almost 
the entire fishing fleet of Gloucester, 
and numbered by the hundreds, some 
of them even carrying gaff topsails and 
staysails. Among larger craft the few 
exceptions to pinkys were square- 
sterned vessels going to the distant 
Grand Banks solely on account of 
more carrying capacity. Even these 
were mostly Essex-built, though for 
many years the place made a special- 
ty of its early love, the pinky. As their 
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Bow View of a Pinky from Parmouth, Nova Scotia 
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fame increased, the type was occasion- 
ally built elsewhere, but Essex was the 
birthplace of nearly all pinky schoon- 
ers ever seen upon our coast. 

Its shipwrights early established a 
fine reputation as good workmen and 
for much over a hundred years “Essex- 
built” has meant high praise. Pinkys 
were reckoned good sailors in their 
day, but their chief superiority was 
shown in gales and rough water. They 
were celebrated as being very deep or 
“long-legged” craft, one in particular 
being recalled, which of only twenty- 
six tons register, drew nearly ten feet 
of water aft, though much less forward, 
great “drag” being a peculiarity of the 


type. Extremely full “apple” bows pre- 
vented deep plunging, and lifted quick- 
ly in a heavy sea, but sharp floor and 
great depth made plenty of ballast nec- 
essary. When, however, in needed trim, 
unusual weatherly qualities of pinkys 
were everywhere fully recognized. Short 
cocked-up bowsprits and under them 
little billet heads, unadorned by trail- 
boards were given new ones and in 
many cases were added to those al- 
ready built, but the foremast always 
remained well forward. Close to this 
a windlass with wooden drum revolved 
by inserting handspikes in holes at the 
end, slowly weighed anchor. 

Green painted hulls up to the usual 
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Stern View of a Pinky from Barmouth, Nova Scotia 
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“thick strake” of the bends, and above 
that black, with due striping in sundry 
colors, was considered the proper thing 
for well-kept pinkys. Copper paint be- 
ing unknown, the bottom was some- 
times covered with verdigris, or by va- 
rious mixtures in which tallow and 
pitch were often ingredients. 

Seldom over thirty tons burden, and 
generally less, these little craft often 
rode out in comparative comfort gales 
of wind which severely taxed much 
larger vessels. Given plenty of sea 
room, and storms had few terrors for 
the crew of a pinky in good condition. 
As giving better idea of their small 
size, it may here be said that a rcep- 


resentative pinky, the Julia Ann of 
twenty-seven tons, built in 1819 and 
lost by striking a ledge while still be- 
ing used in 1908, measured on deck 
fifty-four feet, six inches. Her beam 
was fifteen feet, four inches, with great 
draft of water peculiar to her class. 

Speaking of their renowned sea-going 
qualities, the former skipper of a pinky 
lately said, “You come to take and 
heave her to in a breeze of wind with 
a two reefed foresail, and the hellum 
lashed jest right, and-you might as soon 
go below and take your comfort. She 
wouldn’t keep falling broad off same’s 
some will, but would lay nigh head to 
it, and take them seas like a cork stop- 
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Pinky “Metamora” of Bristol, Maine 


LOST AT NEW HARBOR, MAINE, IN IQI2 


ple. Outside of spray, there wouldn't 
be scursely a bucket of water come 
aboard.” 

Corroborating the skipper’s words 1s 
the following tribute to the pinky 
schooner taken from The Fisherman's 
Memorial, a Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, publication of 1873. “These little 
vessels from their extreme buoyancy 
and their offering so little resistance to 
the power of ocean waves, would make 
comparatively good weather at times 
when larger ships would be laboring, 
plunging and straining every plank and 
timber to its utmost capacity of en- 
durance. They would mount almost on 
even keel upon the crest of the highest 
seas, and settle into the hollows with 
the ease and grace of a wild duck, and 


such a thing as ‘shipping at sea’ was 
not thought of.’ 

A few more words showing the sea- 
going ability of pinkys must now suf- 
fice, though much more could be said 
on this subject. In October, 1851, there 
occurred a memorable storm in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Large numbers 
of Yankee fishing vessels, “Baymen,” 
so called, were engaged there at the 
time and so many of these craft either 
foundered or were driven ashore when 
attempting to beat out of the Bay that 
the storm took the name, “The Ameri- 
can Breeze.” Among the fleet trapped 
in the harborless “bight” of the Bay 
was the little thirty-ton pinky schooner 
Ocean, then owned in Kittery, Maine. 
At that place it was always claimed 
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Pinky “Mary” of Friendship, Maine, built in 1811 


BOUGHT BY ADMIRAL PEARY TO BE KEPT AS A RELIC. FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1905, NEAR PORT CLYDE 


that the Ocean was the only craft to 
succeed in rounding East Point and 
making an offing. On Cape Ann, how- 
ever, honor was also given to the pinky 
Nautilus, of Rockport, which, it was 
said, beat out of the Bay to safety, 
though with a very few other and much 
larger schooners. At any rate here is 
more high tribute to the great sea-going 
ability of the pinky. 

Many pinkys had built in them 
“wells,” these being tanks kept filled 
with salt water by holes bored in the 
bottom, and used for carrying alive 
fish or lobsters. Vessels thus equipped 
were alone known as “smacks,” though 
on land to this day the term is wrongly 
applied to all craft engaged in fishing. 

Naturally it may be asked, why did 


they cease to build so excellent a type 
of fishing vessel? The only answer is the 
demand for larger vessels and a desire 
for more speed. That most notable 
feature of the pinky, the rather abrupt 
rise of the bulwarks aft, which coming 
together formed a high perch for the 
boom, was not feasible in much larger 
craft of the schooner rig. Extending 
practically without support, several feet 
beyond the sternpost, it was none too 
strong even in small craft, though con- 
trary to general belief on land, its total 
loss would not affect the seaworthiness 
of the vessel. It was simply a conven- 
ient device for securing the main boom 
while not under way, though often used 
for spreading nets, etc., to dry. Espe- 
cially when thus festooned, the high, 
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peaked overhang aft was undoubtedly 
picturesque, but its use in larger vessels 
carrying much heavier spars was not 
thought desirable. This overhang was, 
however, somewhat stiffened by the 
“horse-beam,” which extended above 
deck from rail to rail just forward of 
the rudder head. Beyond it reached a 
tiller made of great length to obtain 
necessary space for being put “hard up” 
or “down” on the narrow after deck. 
Steering wheels of crude design requir- 
ing blocks and tackle, were not un- 
known on much larger vessels, though 
many such still used tillers. 

The sharp stern of the pinky’s hull 
proper, no doubt contributed largely to 
the vessel’s welfarein rough water, but 
also lessened needed deck-room for 
larger crews, and square sterns gradu- 
ally came into vogue on fishing vessels. 
Then as a matter of speed, the extreme- 
ly bluff bows of genuine pinkys cer- 


£5 
Stern view of the Pinky “Sanford,” Parmouth, N. S., in 1912 


tainly were not conducive to the fast- 
est sailing, though much less a detri- 
ment than might be expected. Beneath 
water nearly all stumpy bowed old 
craft were fairly easy in their lines, and 
often had long runs rarely improved 
upon since, vet desire for larger vessels 
as well as greater speed prevailed. Es- 
pecially did pinky designers believe in 
the old idea of giving vessels “a cod’s 
head and mackerel’s tail.” Probably 
even at this early date was heard a 
stock remark often derisively applied 
later on to vessels of a build too full 
for general approval: “That craft would 
butt every sea three times, and then go 
around it!” 

At any rate, schooners of greater ton- 
nage, square-sterned and not quite so 
bluff-bowed, began to be built, mainly 
at Essex, while the number of pinkys 
slowly diminished. Among the first, if 
not the first of the square-sterned fleet 
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to reach Gloucester, from Essex, was 
the forty-five ton schooner Accumu- 
lator, launched in 1835, and fast fol- 
lowed by many others still larger, all 
square-sterned, and slowly taking on 
sharper models. 

In 1850 appeared in Gloucester, from 
Essex, the fishing schooner Romp, of a 
model which at a sudden jump ap- 
proached more modern ideas so much 
as to astonish all and scare many fisher- 
men. Though later thought something 
of a tub, it was then freely predicted 
that the Romp would never succeed in 
getting a crew, yet she went without 
disaster to the Grand Banks, and led 
the way to even larger and speedier, if 
never more seaworthy craft. 

As evidence that Essex builders were 
much on their job, it is noteworthy that 
the Accumulator, long superseded as a 
fishing vessel, was in the late nineties 
owned at Isle au Haut, Maine, and in 
company with the Cordova, Valparaiso, 
and several other former fishing craft 
of about the same age, was considered 
seaworthy enough to be carrying gran- 
ite from Deer Isle quarries to Boston. 

The year 1845 saw the last pinky 
built at Essex. This was the Maine, of 
twenty-three tons, and further noted as 
being the last pinky in actual commis- 
sion upon the coast. After ownership 


in a dozen different ports, and the sub- 
ject of photographs and snapshots ga- 
lore, she finally brought up in Jones- 
port, Maine, where, with her recent 
demolition at the age of over eighty, 
and while still afloat at high tide, the 
type ceased to exist upon our waters. 

Various attempts have been made in 
recent times to preserve pinkys as rel- 
ics. The late Admiral Peary was espe- 
cially interested in them, and at last 
succeeded in buying the Mary, built in 
1811. He had her for some years at his 
summer home on Eagle Island, Casco 
Bay, where at his death she still re- 
mained hauled up. A wealthy sum- 
mer resident expended much money in 
building a stone dock at Little Harbor, 
near Portsmouth, N. H., in which to 
keep afloat a pinky—the Eagle, but 
ice made it necessary to pull her out on 
land, where for lack of suitable cover- 
ing from the sun and fresh water she is 
fast becoming a “has-been” in all re- 
spects. 

Scattered along the northern coast 
may yet be found a very few remains 
of pinkys on land and in the last stages 
of decay, but upon the water the type 
has forever vanished, and modern work 
craft of all sizes, driven in part or 
wholly by machines, now have their 
day. 
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The Cradock-Tufts House, Medford, Mass. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE 1890S 


His Society has acquired the well- 

known Cradock-Tufts House in 
Medford, Massachusetts, one of the 
oldest brick houses in the country. This 
house was long thought to have been 
built for Matthew Cradock, Governor 
of the Massachusetts Company in New 
England, who never came to New Eng- 
land but who had a trading post in 
Medford located near the ford which 
was hard by what is now Medford 
Square. Some years after the death of 
Cradock the land on which this house 
now stands was sold to Capt. Peter 
Tufts, born in Malden in 1648, and the 
house was built between 1677 and 1680. 


The interior shows on each floor four 
superb oak beams running the entire 
distance between front and rear walls 
and having beautifully chamfered edges 
with elaborate stops. The staircase also 
is original from the first floor to the 
second, and the evidence of the exact 
location of the old windows is appar- 
ently still to be traced in the old brick 
walls. This latest acquisition comes to 
the Society as the result of contribu- 
tions from many scores of persons in 
sums ranging from $1 to $2,cco. The 
house will be open to visitors during 
the Tercentenary summer of 1930. 








